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Minutes of evidence of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel include the following quotations: 


Peter Grimm, chairman Citizens Budget Commission, New York— 
“My experience in the field of city service has forced me to the convic. 
tion that we do not lose so much from downright corruption and dis- 
honesty, as from incompetence, inefficiency, and downright stupidity.” 


Douglas Sutherland, executive secretary, Chicago Civic Federation and 
Bureau of Public Efficiency—‘‘An increasing number of well educated 
people are getting into public life, and they handle the job really intel- 
ligently. But the problem of overloading public service with those who 
aren’t qualified is of the same proportions it was 20 or 25 years back.” 


Sam A. Lewisohn, member Commission of Correction, New York State— 
“In England the very best men go into civil service. With us, the very 
best go into business.” 


Joseph R. Knowland, President, California State Chamber of Com- 
merce—‘‘When I was a young and budding statesman, I thought that 
to the victor belonged the spoils. After a little experience, and having 
several appointments to make, and finding that I created 20 enemies 
and one ingrate, I wasn’t quite so enthusiastic for the slogan.” 


W. A. Johnstone, President, Civil Service Commission, County of Los 
Angeles—‘Generally, I think, the failure to rid the service of inefficient, 
undesirable employees rests with the public official who dislikes to do 
an unpleasant thing. He says: ‘I am here for four years, and then I 
am gone; and I am not going to make an enemy of this particular person. 
And he lets it ride.” 
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The Federation Conference 
Tass outstanding problems, which grew in importance during 


1935, and in connection with which important decisions will have 
to be made during 1936 will be the chief topics of the annual con- 
ference of the Personnel Research Federation, to be held in New York 
City, January 8, 9, and 10, 1936. The problems are: 
1. Employer-employee relations. 
2. Social security legislation. 
3. Improvement of government personnel. 

On the first day of the conference, an important topic will be im- 
provement of government personnel, for efficiency and reduction of 
taxes. Among other subjects to be considered are physiological, psy- 
chological and physical condition of workers as affected by working 
conditions. 

At the sessions on employer-employee relations, outstanding repre- 
sentatives of both capital and labor will discuss various methods arrived 
at for bringing about harmony. Research workers will report the 
results of their findings here and abroad. 

Social security will be a particularly timely topic, because on Jan. 1, 
1936, the New York State plan will begin operation, and collections 
from 300,000 employers will commence. Other states will pass similar 
kgislation during 1936. 

The preliminary program for the conference is outlined on the fol- 


lowing pages. A list of speakers and other information will be avail- 
able later. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 8, 9, 10, 1936 


Wednesday, Fanuary 8 





Morning 
A) Working Conditions—Physical | B) Supervision 
Air conditioning Training 
Noise Operating Control 
Light Cost Control 
Luncheon Public Service Personnel 
Afternoon 
A) Working Conditions B) Job and Salary Classification 
Physiological and Mental of employees and _ super- 
Fatigue visors 
Health 
Hygiene 
Thursday, ‘fanuary 9 
Morning 
A) Collective Bargaining: Formal | B) New methods for selection of 
organization of employees, factory and sales force 


employee election methods, 
employee attitudes as a fac- 
tor in policy making 





Afternoon 


Labor union agreements: 
How they are made 
Provisions they contain 
How they may become the basis for harmony 
Negotiation of changes 


Conflict or Codperation 
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FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


Friday, Fanuary ro 


Morning 
A) Pensions: Actuarial and finan- | B) Education in relation to in- 
cial costs of old age insur- dustry 


ance. Reserves and _ pur- 
chasing power 


Luncheon Social Security in 1936 


Afternoon 
Unemployment Insurance: 
Reports of successful methods of employment stabilization 
How it is done, what it costs, where it may be done, advan- 
tages and disadvantages 


Visits to Personnel Departments. Arrangements will be made for 
conference registrants to visit outstanding personnel departments in a 
department store, chain store, hotel, utility, insurance company, de- 
livery fleet, industrial sales organization, large office building, large 
office. 

The size of visiting groups will be restricted so that application 
should be made well in advance of the conference. 

Reduced Railroad Round Trip Rates. Arrangements are being made 
for those travelling to the Federation Conference by rail, to do so at 
the special convention rate, i.e., round trip for one and one-third one 
way fare. This arrangement can be completed only if a minimum 
number travel by rail. Those planning to attend the conference should 
inform us of their intention as soon as possible, so that we may secure 
reduced rates for them. 

Free Admission. Subscription to the Personnel Journal entitles the 
subscriber to admission to any or all sessions of the Federation Con- 
ference without payment of registration fee. For non-subscribers the 
registration fee will be: for one day, or part thereof $1; for sessions on 
two days or for all sessions, $2. No registration fee is chargeable for 
luncheon or dinner meetings. 

Communications. All communications concerning the Annual Con- 
ference should be addressed to Mr. Charles S. Slocombe, Manager 
Industrial Division, Personnel Research Federation, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











It’s the Men at the Top, More Than 
Those at the Bottom, Who Need to Be 
Told How, 


This Expert Asserts, 


Training Urged 


for the Boss 


A. APPLEY, Supervisor of 
training and Education of 
e the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company made such an impression 
at a recent conference, with a speech 
on the necessity for better training of 
executives, that the PERSONNEL 
Journat asked him to amplify some 
of his ideas for the benefit of its 
readers. 

Pointing out that a great deal has 
been done in employee training, Mr. 
Appley asserted that in some cases 
employees have become better trained 
than the bosses and executives above 
them, and held that more emphasis 
was needed now on the schooling of 
the latter. 

As an example of the effectiveness 
of starting with executives and school- 
ing downward, he cited the case of a 


Quotations from 


L. A. APPLEY 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
New York. 


subsidiary of a certain company which 
in the 12 months between August, 
1934 and August, 1935, increased its 
business 47 per cent as a result of such 
a program. 

“The first thing done,” said Mr. 
Appley, “was to get the Board of 
Directors of that organization to- 
gether, and go right through the pro- 
cedure. They were called in for a 
solid ten days. In that 10 days, 
company objectives were established. 
An organization chart was studied 
and set up so that the organization 
was what it should be to accomplish 
those objectives. 

“The function of each particular 
part of that organization was then 
defined. General policies of execu- 
tive management were considered 
next. 
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‘Here is an executive—now what 
are certain executive functions he 
should follow? In the conference they 
established certain principles they 
wanted to follow as executives. Then 
they set up a training program. 

“The next group brought in were 
supervisors. They were put through 
the same thing. After that the 
supervisors called their people to- 
gether and did the same thing. They 
have established regular meetings. 

“The executives now meet once a 
month for a full day session. The 
supervisors meet every two weeks, by 
districts, divisions, and groups. The 
employees meet every week. In some 
instances, they meet on company 
time, in some instances on their own 
time, and in some instances a com- 
bination of both, whichever they 
want todo. It is left to the group at 
the first session to decide what they 
want to do. There is no dogmatism 
on any of those things. 

“All this started on August 16,— 
last summer—a little over a year ago, 
and the figures for the year, sent in 
by the president of the company him- 
self, show a 47 per cent increase in 
business. 

“Maybe it is time we forgot saying 
that if we can just get the executive 
to approve a program, we are all set. 
We might better quit saying that, and 
say to the executive ‘The man who 
needs training is the executive.’ Train 
the executive, then after we have got 
him started, he will see that his job 
ag train his people on down the 

e 


“If the major function of the execu- 
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tive and the supervisory force is to 
train, then somebody has got to show 
them how to do it. Therefore, you 
must get someone who is a specialist, 
who knows how to handle people, who 
knows how to train, who knows how 
to conduct a conference and can help 
the executives. He does his work 
only with the top. The rest of it 
filters down on through the organiza- 
tion. 


FIRST STEPS 


“Suppose, for sake of discussion, 
that your executive management, and 
by that I mean the top policy-forming 
group, has agreed that they should 
be organized in an executive training 
program. What isthe next step? A 
definite program of discussion sessions 
should be planned. Undoubtedly 
there is a member of the executive 
group who has the ability to lead 
these discussions and to follow 
through on the program with the 
assistance and advice of the super- 
visor or director of training. If you 
do not have the natural leader among 
the executives, it is advisable then 
that the supervisor of training, who 
should be an experienced and trained 
conference leader, act as the co- 
ordinator of the thought of the group, 
or, in other words, as the discussion 
leader. In all cases, however, the 
meetings and the program should be 
under the direct supervision of the 
top executive. Now that we are all 
together, what shall we talk about? 

“For the sake of example, suppose 
we are executives of a company in the 
button industry. What is this busi- 
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ness we are in? Would it not be 
interesting to know what it is and how 
it operates? Why are we as a com- 
pany in the button industry? What 
are we trying to accomplish? What 
are our objectives in terms of service, 
sales, costs, profits? What is profit, 
and how does one make it? Such a 
discussion brings out the very inter- 
esting fact that while business if for 
the primary purpose of making a 
profit, profit is made on services which 
are of value to the consuming public. 
Therefore, if a service is not rendered, 
profit cannot be expected. This may 
sound idealistic, but a study of the 
industries that crashed during 1929 
discloses that in a majority of cases 
no real service was being rendered to 
anyone. 

“Therefore, if service is the primary 
reason for our existence in the button 
business, then what are the services 
that we render to the consumer and 
how well are they being rendered? 
Who is involved in the improvement 
of this service upon which our profit 
depends? Business is a very sensi- 
tive thing; and it hinges on a fine hair 
of relationship between supplier and 
consumer, which depends upon serv- 
ice. How strong is our link with 
our consumers? This brings us to 
the realization that service values 
depend upon the efficiency of the 
performance of the organization for 
which we are responsible. This is 
known as labor. 

“What islabor? It isa mental and 
physical service, something that man- 
agement is buying and selling. It is 
therefore the major duty of this ex- 
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ecutive force to buy labor at a certain 
price, to improve it so it may rendera 
better service to our consumer 
For that improvement we make , 
profit. 

“Therefore, the purpose of execy. 
tives in our business is to bring about 
improvement in our organization, 
What is an executive? How should 
he function in order to get the best 
results? What is your specific func. 
tion in the position you now occupy in 
our button company? At this point 
we would have you as the executive 
group itemize all the things that you 
do and put them on the blackboard. 
Then we would summarize thes 
under five or six main functional 
headings. These major functions 
might be something like this: To 
pay dividends to the stockholders; 
satisfy the consumers; to keep our po 
sition in the market against strength. 
ening competition; to maintain prope 
relations with government; and to 
improve the working conditions and 
the wages of the employees. 

“Having reduced the executive jab 
to a definite statement of duties, tht 
next question is, what is the best way 
to do them? Keep in mind that the 
discussion leader does not supply th f 
answers since they come from tht 
experience of the group. In thi 
hypothetical case we would develop 
principles of performance for the & 
ecutive jobs in this particular button 
company. Analysis of how to pt 
form the functions as outlined ds 
closes that the answer is to tral 
and educate the entire personnel 
Whether or not the stockholders # 
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id dividends, the consumers are 
statisfied, the competitors are kept in 
the proper relative position, govern- 
ment relations are pleasant, and the 
employees receive better wages de- 
pend upon the efficiency, the attitude, 
the habits, and skill of the organiza- 
tion itself. Yet, the employee organ- 
yation cannot do this alone; they 
need help. 

“You begin to see as you discuss 
these problems that the whole answer 
to executive management is proper 
oganization and executive practice. 
That is nothing new, but how few of 
usdo anything about it? In general 
conversation executives will admit 
that this is true, but it is most inter- 
esting to see them develop this in a 
discussion and to see it dawn upon 
them that there are people in their 
organizations about whom they have 
forgotten. They have approved 
raining programs and supposed that 
they are successful. They have ap- 
proved salary increases, developed 
employee representation plans, recog- 
tized unions, and yet have not 
completely realized that many of 
these things which they are approving 
tobe done for them should be done 
} by them. 


COST OF INEFFICIENCY 


“During depressions the manage- 
nent looks about for possible econ- 
mies, and the usual practice is to 
ok at the most tangible thing— 
which is the payroll—or at some 
‘erating expense. They initiate re- 
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ductions without any too careful an 
analysis of where the most advisable 
economies might exist. We are in- 
debted to Harry Newton Clarke, for 
an example which shows us where the 
greatest losses are. According to the 
Department of Labor, we have in 
round numbers 40,000,000 people 
employed in this country. Those 
people are employed on the average of 
8 hours a day. The average pay is 
approximately 50¢ an hour. Whether 
or not these figures are correct makes 
little difference to the point to be 
brought out. If the executive group 
wishes to argue about these figures, 
take any figures they suggest and the 
answer will be just as significant. 
According to the best research figures 
we can gather, the average employee 
is about 75% efficient. This means 
that two hours out of every day he 
is non-productive. Two hours X 5o0¢ 
is $1 a day X 40,000,000 employees 
is $40,000,000 a day loss due to non- 
productiveness. Who pays it? You 
and I pay it in the price of our clothes, 
our food, our rent, etc. As you im- 
prove the performance of your em- 
ployees, you decrease the loss due to 
non-productiveness, thus reducing the 
retail price. As you decrease the 
retail price, you increase consumption 
which increases production which 
brings about greater employment. 
The answer to the present economic 
situation is not more money for the 
products being produced but more 
products for the money which is 
available. 
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“You can’t increase employment 
by raising prices. People have just 
so much money to spend; and if they 
can’t buy as much with it, it takes 
less people to make it. If you can 
buy more with it, more people are 
needed to produce it. Therefore, 
the greatest possible economy that 
exists in industry today is to help our 
people to do a better job so that we 
can render a better service to the 
consuming public at a lesser price. 
The industry which renders the great- 
est service and can give the consumers 
a quality product at a reasonable 
price due to the efficiency and atti- 
tude of their employees is the industry 
that will lead the market. 

“This is a very quick review of some 
of the subject material to be con- 
sidered in executive session. How- 


ever, it is enough to demonstrate the 
fact that as a result of this executive 
work the management begins to rea- 
lize that the major function of an 
executive is to train and educate his 


people. When the question develops 
as to how he can train and educate, 
there are definite suggestions that can 
be made at this point. In the train- 
ing of any employee, whether he be 
laborer or executive, there are five 
definite steps that it is advisable to 
follow. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


“First, selection. Is the right man 
in the right job? If not, do not 
invest in his training. Put him where 
he belongs. 

“Having properly selected the em- 
ployees, the second thing to do is to 
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tell him what the management e. 
pects. What is the job to be done? 
Instead of giving a salesman a sample 
kit and a pricebook and hoping that 
he will sell some goods, let us tell him 
definitely what we expect him to doas 
a salesman. We expect him to make 
a careful market analysis of his area, 
to learn first what prospects he wants, 
then we expect him to present an 
intelligent story of the services and 
products that his company has to 
render, etc. Instead of hiring a secre. 
tary and hoping she will work out, 
why not tell her what we expect her 
to do as a secretary the first day she 
is on the job. We all have peculiari. 
ties. Why not admit them so that 
this secretary might discover what 
they are and adapt herself to them 
rather than have her come into dis 
favor through her ignorance of what 
is expected? 

“Having outlined what the job is, 
the third thing we should do is to give 
the employee the benefit of experience 
in how to do it. Furnish the knowl 
edge and the information; that will 
be useful to the employee in the 
performance of these duties. Why 
expect him to have the unfortunate 
experiences that we have had? 
Through the benefit of our advice and 
experience, would it not be far more 
profitable to make it possible for the 
new employee to advance from where 
we stop rather than going back over the 
same heartaches that we had? What 
a tragedy it would be to take some 
young man or woman into Industrial 


Relations work and say, ‘We hope 
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you have all the trouble we have had. 
That is the only way you will learn.’ 
Yet, isn’t that what industry is doing 
in many instances? Have you ever 
met an executive who said, ‘I worked 
up through the line; I knocked around 
in the territory. Let him take what 
| took; and if he can keep his chin up, 
he will do.” Sure, let him take the 
knocks; but there are plenty of new 
ones without going through what the 
boss went through. 

“You readily see that in following 
such a discussion and in bringing out 
these points which I have stated so 
briefly, you are training the executive 
inhow to train. It is a recognized 
policy in our company that, with the 
exception of specialized and technical 
training, a large majority of all the 
training done is done by the line or- 
ganization with the help and advice 
of a few training men who are fully 
acquainted with the technique of 
instruction. Just as the management 
needs an operating man to advise on 
operating details, or an accounting 
man on accounting work, or an 
engineer, so it needs men who are 
gecialists in the highly important 
methods of training work, not to do 
the training itself but to help the 
management improve its methods of 
instruction.” 

In addition to his thoughts on the 
specific subject of executive training, 
Mr. Appley made some observations 

ted to personnel work in a more 
general way. 

“A certain company developed,” 
le said, “some of the most beautiful 
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courses for salesman that you ever 
saw. They had the men in for a 
week or ten days or two weeks at a 
central point, put on beautiful pic- 
tures and lectures and field trips, and 
had a marvelous time, and gave great 
gold seal diplomas, only to hear, a 
few months later, a salesman say, 
‘It was all swell, but I don’t know 
what to do with it.’ 

“Today the company tends rather 
to ask the salesman what he wants 
to know. 

“Tf that,’ it says, ‘is the job, what 
do you want? That is what we will 
give you.’ They then list the infor- 
mation they need. 

“It is a definite policy of the com- 
pany that a large majority of training 
work is done by the line organization. 
A majority of the information given 
the men comes from the boss, but 
there is certain specialized technical 
information that the boss cannot give, 
and then he invites in special instruc- 
tors, either from inside the company 
or from without the company, and 
that is the service that the industrial 
relations worker provides. 

“The next step, after you have 
supplied the information, is coaching 
in the application of it. Now why do 
we coach? Because you and I are 
creatures of habit—that is all. We do 
what we do, because we have always 
done it that way. 


SELLING OIL 


“T will take a specific example from 


a certain company. It came to the 
realization sometime ago it was not 
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selling as much oil as should be sold to 
motorists. 

“In an analysis, it came to the 
conclusion the consumer was paying 
a lot more than he should in upkeep 
of his automobile, because he was 
not changing his oil or was not keeping 
it up to level. 

“In an effort to sell more oil and 
at the same time render a service, 
it was decided to instruct men that 
while filling the radiator, wiping the 
windshield and doing all these other 
things, they should lift the hood and 
check the condition of the oil. 

“They were instructed to say noth- 
ing if they found the oil all right, but 
if they found it low to advise the con- 
sumer of that fact—the purpose being, 
of course, to sell more oil. 

“There were a lot of meetings and 
everyone got all enthused about 
checking the oil in the car. The 
company drummed the bands up and 
sang great songs and had picnics and 
everybody felt that checking oil was 
the best thing they could ever do, 
and was going to put the company 
right over in black. Well, the meet- 
ings went on for about a month and 
for the next six months management 
still looked for somebody to check oil 
—nobody did it. Somebody said, 
‘Those boys have not been doing it. 
They have been automatically going 
around that hood and are afraid of it. 
Habit has told them to leave it alone 
and the only way to change a habit is 
to be there when the opportunity 
offers itself, and see that the man does 
the right thing at the right time.’ 
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“Take for example, the good old 
drunkard who goes to Billy Sunday’s 
meetings and hits the sawdust trial, 
He is sincere as he can be. He will 
never drink again, but tomorrow, put 
a glass of liquor in front of him and 
habit tells him to drink it, and until 
somebody is there when the liquor is 
placed there to take it away from him 
two or three times until he learns 
he does not have to touch it, he will 
never learn it any other way. 

“So the company started coaching 
these service station men. It taught 
boys how to check oil and put them 
beside boys who were not doing it. 
The customer came in and one boy 
wiped the windshield, went to the 
radiator, looked at the hood, and 
stopped. The coach stepped up toit, 
lifted the hood and stepped back. 
There it was and the first boy had to 
do something about it. He would 
then pull the bayonet and say, ‘Your 
crankcase is half empty, sir.’ Then 
the customer would open up and say, 
‘Leave my.car alone. I will tell you 
when I want oil.’ If the coach were 
not right there to say to that custo- 
mer, ‘We are awfully sorry, sir, but 
it is just a part of our regular service, 
and we wanted to make sure your car 
was all right before you went out, 
that boy would never have checked 
another quart of oil in his life, being 
scared to death. So the coach had 
to be there to see when the next custo- 
mer came in, that he checked, until 
he sold a couple of quarts of oil which 
he would not otherwise have sold. 
And from then on, there was little 
trouble. 
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Classifying and Testing 
for Clerical Jobs 


By Wa ttTeErR V. BINGHAM 


author of “Procedures in Employment Psychology,” 
and “How to Interview.” 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Bingham here surveys the nature and the variety of the work done by clerical 
employees; then classifies the positions they occupy and the salaries they receive; 
and describes the abilities, both general and specific which employees in each type 
of work are required to possess. 

He then discusses the type of tests which may be useful in selecting employees 
for the tasks described. 

This article is a résumé of part of a chapter from Dr. Bingham’s forthcoming book, 
“Aptitudes,” which will be published by the National Occupational Conference. 
For the past 12 months, Dr. Bingham has been engaged in intensive research on this 
subject. 


office have been classified by based on the assumption that every 

Dr. Marion A. Bills of the clerical operation consists of three 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. definite phases: (1) doing the work; 
Similar classifications are now used (2) checking it; and (3) supervising 
for purposes of wage and salary stand- it; and that each phase constitutes a 
ardization by many banks, insurance step above the preceding one. Fur- 
‘mpanies, chain stores and manu-_ thermore the theory is that the diffi- 
lcturing concerns. culty of the job can be measured in 


( stice nv duties in a modern _‘ This classification of positions is 
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terms of the number and the kind of 
decisions to be made. 

The jobs are first divided into two 
groups, according to the kind of in- 
formation the clerk must have. The 
first group includes jobs calling only 
for a knowledge of certain definite 
and specific rules covering practically 
all cases to be handled, any excep- 
tions being referred to the supervisor. 
The second group comprises jobs in 
which decisions are made by reference 
to certain general principles rather 
than to specific rules, requiring, there- 
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son supervising thirty or forty office 
boys is classed according to the 
number in the group, while a person 
directing a small number of clerks 
engaged in technical work is classified 
by the kind of work. 

A clerk doing two types of work 
receives a dual classification, and for 
salary purposes is assigned to the 
class carrying the higher maximum. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


A separate scheme of classification 
is used for typists, stenographers, dic- 


TABLE 1 


“S” Positions 


Typing, Stenographic, Secretarial, etc. 


S1. Transcribing on typewriter or other machine. $728 $1040 
S2. Typing, combined with some stenographic or dictating-machine work; or 

difficult typing such as setting up schedules and tables. 780 1200 
S2a. Operating bookkeeping or Elliott Fisher machines. 780 1200 
S3. Typing from dictating machine. g60 1500 
S3a. Comptometer work. g60 =—1g00 
$4. Stenographic work. 1200 1800 
Ss. Stenographic work with some secretarial duties. 1400 2340 
S6. Secretarial work. 1716 3200 


fore, intensive knowledge of an entire 
field. 


Each of these general groups of 
clerical positions is then sub-divided 
into two classes. The first group is 
divided according to the number of 
rules the clerk must know; and the 
second, according to whether the 
necessary field of information is 


limited, or large or technical. 


The relative difficulty of the super- 
visory positions is then defined either 
in terms of the number of people or 
the kind of work supervised. A per- 





tating machine operators, secretaries, 
comptometer operators, and those 
operating other business machines. 
This is shown in Table 1. 

A second classification, shown 
in Table 2, clearly specifies fourteen 
definite grades of clerical workers, 
ranging from the level of the office 
boy to that of the actuary. 

The salary standards indicated are 
not those prevailing in any one 
company, but correspond fairly 
closely to the present practice of 
representative offices, and illustrate 
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Classification of clerical positions. Showing levels defined in terms of the nature and difficulty of the operations 


Class 


BB. 


Br. 
B2. 


C1. 
C2, 


Ei. 
E2. 


G1. 
G2. 


performed, and typical salary range for each level 


Description of work 


Messenger service jobs. Frequently combined with sorting and the 
operation of simple machines, to fill in time; but the messenger service 
is the chief duty, characteristic of the class. 


Manual clerical operations requiring knowledge of a limited number of 
well-defined rules. This class of positions includes some of the filing 
jobs, some of the identification work, some of the posting and computing; 
and, in general, those jobs where only a definite and specific change is 
made in the material handled. 

Doing the work, subject to check. 

Checking the work, or doing the work without subsequent check, 

or having charge of a small unit of the work. 
Supervision of B workers in small groups. 


Positions in which the operations require knowledge of a large number 
of rules which are, however, precise and explicit. Any points not clearly 
covered by these rules are referred to the supervisor. 
Doing the work, subject to check. 
Checking the work, or doing it without subsequent check, or han- 
dling the more difficult C. details, or having charge of a small unit 
of C. work. 


Supervision of A, B, S1 or S2 workers in large groups or of C or S3 
workers in small groups. 


Positions in which the operations require complete and intensive knowl- 
edge of a restricted field and action on questions not previously raised, 
calling for application of a general rule to a particular transaction. 
Doing the work, subject to check. 
Checking the work, handling doubtful papers requiring adjustment 
of difficulties, making special calculations or doing the more com- 
plicated E work. 


Direction and supervision of a small unit of work in Class E or a large 
unit of lower grade work, or assisting in the supervision of a large unit 
of E grade work or lower. 


Positions calling for technical training, professional background, or 
knowledge of the general principles of the business. 

Doing the usual work on this level. 

Handling the more complicated problems. 


Supervision of G work, or of a large unit of lower work. 


Supervision over H workers, or doing highly technical work for which 
special background and training is necessary. 


Salary 


Minimum Maximum 


$728 


728 
780 


960 


1200 


1200 


1400 


1716 


2080 


2500 


3200 


Range 


$880 


1040 


1200 
1380 


1500 


1800 


2340 


3200 


3400 


4800 


5000 
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the relationships which hold between 
the salaries earned by workers in the 
various grades of clerical occupation. 
Basic rates, particularly entering sal- 
aries on lower levels, are found to 
vary somewhat from these figures in 
different lines of business and in 
different communities; but these dif- 
ferences do not seem to correspond 
to size of the city, or to the part of 
the country in which it is located, or 
to the cost of living there. Fluctu- 
ations due to the status of the labor 
market and to changes in cost of 
living are in general much narrower 
than would be expected. Through- 
out even the most serious of business 
depressions the scale of clerical sal- 
aries paid by most large offices has 
shifted, on the average only twelve 
to fifteen per cent. 


NATURE OF WORK 


The nature of the responsibilities 
carried by clerks on the different 
levels of this classification is vividly 
illustrated in the following examples 
furnished by Dr. Bills as typical. 

The first describes work done in an 
insurance office by a clerical employee 
whose position is classed as B1:— 

John Smith, working in a factory 
building, has slipped on the floor and 
broken his leg, and his employer has 
made a claim under the accident 
policy he carries with the insurance 
company. A memorandum giving 
the details of the accident and the 
resulting claim is relayed to this clerk, 
who checks the memorandum with 


his card file. He finds out whether 
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the injured man’s employer was in. 
sured and, if so, whether the policy 
covers broken legs caused by acci- 
dents inside the factory. If his file 
does not contain any card showing 
such insurance in force, he refers the 
notice to his supervisor for investi- 
gation; but, finding the policy in 
force and the accident covered, he 
enters the details on his card to. 
gether with the adjuster’s estimate 
of the amount the company may be 
called upon to pay. Later, the claim 
adjuster finds that the sum to be 
paid may differ from the first estimate, 
and then the clerk receives a second 
memorandum and makes an addi- 
tional entry on his card. Finally, 
after settlement with the policy holder, 
and payment of doctor’s bills and 
hospital charges, the clerk gets notice 
of the payments and enters on his 
card the required data. : 

An instance of a clerical position 
classified as C1 is that of the Experi- 
ence Clerk:— 

The Experience Clerk is the man 
who does the detail work needed in 
order to determine the rate you will 
pay for your automobile insurance 
next year. This means accumulating 
information about such cars as yours, 
insured in your state, of the same age 
as yours and carrying the same type 
of insurance. The amount you and 
your fellow car owners have paid for 
premiums must be learned, and also 
how many accidents you have had, 
how much property has been dam- 
aged, what personal injury has re- 
sulted and how much the company 
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has paid out to settle claims involv- 
ing you and your fellow drivers. 
When your car is smashed up in an 
accident the insurance company is 
sometimes able to sell some of the 
good parts. The Experience Clerk 
records the amounts salvaged. If 
your car is damaged in a collision 
and the insurance company collects 
from the owner of the other car, that 
amount also goes into the credit 
account. 

In addition to what the Experience 
Clerk has to do in gathering facts 
for his own company, he must meet 
the demands of the various state 
insurance departments for much in- 
formation of the same character. 
Lack of uniformity in the require- 
ments of these departments multi- 
plies the details. Moreover, the 
several associations in which the com- 
pany has membership need similar 
records in their work of compiling 
data on accident experience. This 
clerk assembles all the material, pre- 
pares the reports and finally arrives 
at a figure which may be used as a 
base in determining the rate for 
insuring your car. If at any stage 
of the work, he finds himself at a 
loss to known how to proceed or how 
to interpret instructions, he consults 
his supervisor. 

A typical E job in an insurance 
company is that of Underwriter:— 

_ Inthe Marine Division, for example 
is a man who is obliged to know the 
Various steamship lines, the individual 
ships, and the desirability of certain 
types of cargo, so that over the 
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telephone he can say that the com- 
pany will insure or decline to insure 
a cargo of refrigerators going from 
New York to South America on a 
certain steamer of a certain line. 
He may never before have had to 
deal with precisely the same set of 
circumstances with respect to mer- 
chandise, ship, etc.; but knowing the 
general principles of marine insur- 
ance, the company practice, and the 
ratings of the ships and lines, he must 
decide whether to accept the risk. 

The men doing clerical work on the 
G and I levels in an insurance com- 
pany are professional men such as 
actuaries (those who have passed 
specific examinations and have a 
recognized standing in actuarial soci- 
eties), attorneys (those who have 
passed their bar examinations), en- 
gineers (technical college graduates), 
or others whose work requires defi- 
nitely technical or professional back- 
ground. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS 


It is impossible to say how many 
clerical positions in the country at 
large are of the S1 or Bi sort, re- 
quiring ability to do straight typing 
from copy, or to follow a relatively 
small number of clearly stated rules; 
or, at the other extreme, how many 
there are on the G and I levels, 
filled only by graduate engineers, 
physicians, lawyers, or others with 
professional or equivalent advanced 
training or with long experience in a 
technical phase of office work. Nor 
are we certain of the proportions in 
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the several intermediate clerical 
grades—in secretarial positions, for 
instance, in contrast to the steno- 
graphic posts. Such estimates are 
difficult because in only the more 
progressive of the larger offices are 
the gradations of clerical duties and 


clerical work in the office of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in August 
1935, is shown in Table 3. 

Most significant is the number of 
clerks in the more responsible posi- 
tions. There has been a mistaken 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Office Workers in One Company. Showing the proportion of clerical employees in each category 
and level of the clerical classification, from Office Boy to Actuary 


(Officers of the company and building employees are not included) 





IT. Typists Per cent of Per cent in Lower 
I. Clerks Stenographers III. Supervisors Total on Middle and Upper 
Secretaries Each Leoel Brackets 
Class Per cent Class Per cent Class Per cent 
of Total of Total of Total 
A. 1.5 1.5 
Br. 11.4 s. 4.2 14.6 
B2. 15.4 S2. 4.8 20.2 Lower positions 36.3% 
ae Salary range $728-1200 
BB. 1.2 1.2 
Ci. 10.4 S3. 4.7 1g.1 
Ca. 14.2 S4. 3.5 17.7 Middle positions 34% 
Salary range $1200-1800 
D. i 2.4 
E1. 8.6 Ss. 0.1 8.7 
E2. 9.9 S6. 0.6 10.5 
F, 2.3 2.2 
G1. 2.5 2.5 
G2. 1.7 1.7 
H. ..4 5.4 
I. a aa Higher positions 29.7% 
Total 75.9 16.9 7.2 100.0 Salary range $1800-6400 


qualifications clearly defined. The 
figures for a single company which 
has several thousand clerical em- 
ployees under one roof, may be ex- 
amined as illustrative. The pro- 
portion of employees engaged in each 
of the different levels and classes of 








100.0 


tendency to conceive of clerical oc- 
cupations as providing opportunities 
chiefly for workers on lowest levels, 
and to judge of the validity of tests 
of clerical aptitudes mainly by refer- 
ence to the performance of routine 
workers. And yet clerical employees 
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in the top brackets—those who are 
relied upon to apply general prin- 
ciples and to use their own judg- 
ment in meeting situations not defi- 
nitely covered by specific rules or 
formulations of standard practice, 
comprise a very substantial group. 
We may think of the entire office 
force as classified into three main 
levels—a lower, an intermediate and 
a higher. On the intermediate level 
the large majority of employees are 
C1 and C2 clerks but here are in- 
cluded also the first-line supervisors 
(BB), operators of dictating machines 
and comptometers (S3 and S3a) and 
stenographers (S4). These middle- 
level groups together make up one- 
third of the total force. Below them 
in rank and pay are, to be sure, 
somewhat more than a third of the 
ofice workers, but above them are 
almost as many: 29.7 per cent in 
this company. Is this large pro- 
portion of high-level clerical workers 
exceptional? Not in the insurance 
business. In other lines the pro- 
portion is usually nearer twenty-five 
per cent. It is, however, not at all 
the very small fraction which some 
have supposed. Good heads are 
needed in an office no less than 
speedy operators. 


ABILITIES NEEDED 


Much of a clerk’s work has to do 
with papers: memoranda, corre- 
spondence, records. On the papers 
are words, symbols, numbers. These 
he reads, compares, classifies, tran- 
scribes, or passes judgment upon, 
and, in the course of so doing, makes 
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decisions which, except in the more 
routine operations, may require a 
high order of technical knowledge 
and good sense. The tools of his 
trade include the pencil and the pen, 
and sometimes the slide rule, the 
typewriter, the duplicator, the book- 
keeping or calculating machine, the 
filing cabinet, the card index, and 
similar aids in classifying, cataloging, 
finding, re-arranging, identifying, 
copying, computing or otherwise 
manipulating for a purpose the pap- 
ers and symbols used in recording 
and communication. It must be = 
remembered, however, that his speed 
and accuracy in the mechanics of 
using these tools, essential though 
they are, rank lower in value than 
the correctness of his thinking about 
the problems which the papers pre- 
sent. A clerk may be called upon 
to do other kinds of work as well, 
such as to use the telephone, receive 
visitors, make purchases, organize 
and supervise the work of others in 
the office. But as a clerical worker, 
the abilities indispensable to the ef- 
fective performance of his duties are 
those which enable him to handle the 
problems arising in connection with 
his paper work judiciously as well 
as rapidly. 

Here, then, is one clue to the selec- 
tion of aids in appraising clerical 
aptitudes. The counselor like the 
employer, looks for reliable tests and 
other good indicators of a person’s 
ability to read, quickly and accu- 
rately, printed and written symbols, 
to grasp their significance, decide 
wisely what to do about them, and 
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to perform the necessary operations 
required as a consequence of these 
decisions. 


APTITUDES 


Aptitudes for clerical occupations, 
then, are evidence in part at least by 
four different kinds of abilities. The 
first and simplest of these is strictly 
perceptual: ability to observe words 
and numbers, to see instantly and 
correctly what is on the paper. The 
second is intellectual: Ability to 
grasp the meanings of the words and 
other symbols and to make correct 
decisions regarding the questions they 
raise. (Although relatively less im- 
portant on the level of purely routine 
and closely supervised clerical work, 
this second becomes increasingly in- 
dispensable as the grades of employ- 
ment above the lowest rung of the 
ladder are ascended. Clerical work- 
ers do not progress very far unless 
they are intelligent in what they do.) 
The third group of clerical abilities 
consists of various mental skills pecul- 
larly susceptible to improvement 
through special training. The most 
elementary of these skills include the 
ability to add and multiply, to spell 
correctly, to punctuate, and to use a 
wide variety of English words and 
expressions correctly; while the most 
advanced may require a technical 
knowledge of some learned profession. 
The fourth kind of ability is motor. 
With agile fingers and hands, the 
various papers, cards, pencil, type- 
writer, comptometer and other office 
tools are adroitly manipulated. The 
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person who, in doing paper work, jg 
quick to see, skilful with the English 
language and with arithmetic, well 
educated in the subject matter with 
which he is to deal, bright, and dex. 
trous, has, then, the advantage in 
competition with anyone who js 
handicapped in visual perception, or 
incompetent in the use of language 
and numbers, or untrained, or dull, 
or clumsy. 


TESTS FOR APTITUDES 


With this analysis of clerical work 
in mind, it is not surprising that the 
ordinary paper-and-pencil tests de. 
signed to measure mental alertness, 
abstract intelligence or scholastic ap- 
titude, have proved to be of some 
use in estimating the probabilities 
that candidates for employment in 
clerical occupations will make good. 
Such intelligence examinations do 
not sample all the abilities indicative 
of the desired clerical aptitudes. 
They do, however, furnish a rough 
measure of both the perceptual and 
the intellectual abilities without 
which a clerical worker is bound to 
be at a disadvantage. The corte- 
lations between intelligence test 
scores and clerical progress are not 
remarkably high but are consistently 
positive and real. 

For example, among a group of 130 
clerical employees hired in 1925 and 
still with the firm seven years later, 
Bills report that of those who scored 
80 or less on Bureau Test VI, 
per cent were still in the lowest grade 
jobs (A and B) while only 12 per 
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cent had advanced to the upper level 
positions (Class E and above). But 
of those who scored above Ioo, which 
corresponds roughly to 125 on Army 
Alpha, only 15 per cent were still 
working in Class A or B jobs, while 
s§ per cent had progressed to Class 
E positions or better. Similar stud- 
ies by Millicent Pond in the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company confirm 
these findings. Brightness of the 
sort measured directly by intelligence 
tests and indirectly by tests of Eng- 
lish usage and vocabulary and by 
records of school progress, is certainly 
an important component of aptitude 
for clerical occupations. 

This conclusion is supported by 
extensive experiments and_ studies 
carried forward during the past thir- 
teen years by the Research Division 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
under the direction of L. J. O’Rourke. 
A serious student of this subject will 
relish reading the successive reports 
of this Division, and will examine in 
detail some of the tests which have 
been developed, notably the clerk- 
carrier examination used in sifting 
thousands of candidates for positions 
in the post office and the railway mail 
service, and the typist and stenog- 
tapher examinations, of which one 
sett has recently been adapted and 
teleased for guidance use in schools 
and for employment in industry. 

A counselor helping a person to 
appraise his aptitudes for clerical 
work looks not only for measures of 
his general intelligence, but, more 
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specifically, for evidences of his ca- 
pacity to learn to do rapidly and 
accurately a variety of tasks quite 
similar to those performed by clerical 
workers. These tasks are illustrated 
in the standard examinations of 
clerical proficiency. And so, before 
examining in detail various prognostic 
tests which have been devised for 
the explicit purpose of measuring 
clerical aptitudes, it is well to review 
one of these proficiency examinations, 
used in measuring the actual ability 
of experienced employees to do cleri- 
cal work. 


WHAT IS IN A TEST 


Consider, for example, the Exami- 
nation in Clerical Proficiency devel- 
oped by L. L. Thurstone at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933 for use in 
a survey of the abilities of the clerical 
employees of the institution. It isa 
twenty-four page blank which re- 
quires about three hours to admin- 
ister. Seven of the twelve parts, 
together with the time limit for each 
part, are as follows: 


Part I, Comparing, (10 minutes), con- 
sists of two pages of typed tabular mat- 
ter, the first page an original and the 
other a copy. The copy is to be com- 
pared with the original and the errors 
noted. 

Part II, Computation, (30 minutes), 
is made up of problems in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 

Part III, Alphabetical Filing, (10 
minutes), lists in alphabetical order 79 
proper names all beginning with F, and 
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27 other names to be located in their 
proper alphabetical places in this list. 

Part IV, Completion, (10 minutes), is 
a table of numerical data in which five 
items, left blank, can be computed after 
reference to the context. The missing 
figures are to be inserted in the table. 

Part V, Business Information, (10 
minutes), consists of fifty items in mul- 
tiple-choice form. 

Part VI, Spelling, (10 minutes), lists 
100 words to be examined and marked as 
correct or incorrect. 

Part VII, Tabulation, (10 minutes), 
supplies statistical data to be classified. 
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This examination, consisting of 
tasks typical of those dealt with by 
clerical workers, is obviously in large 
part a test of verbal and mathe. 
matical intelligence. Although pre- 
pared for use in appraising the profi- 
ciency of experienced employees, it 
has been here described as illustrating 
the kinds of problems set in order to 
estimate—not proficiency—but apti- 
tude, i.e., the probability that a 
person without clerical training would 
find it easy to learn to follow a 
clerical occupation. 





A Telephone Company in a Certain 
City Faced Widespread Employee Dis- 


content. 
Get at the 


Personal Interviews Helped 
Root of the Problem. 


Improving Morale 
of Phone Girls 


phone switchboards, at which 

sit a sizeable group of young 
ladies. Here the public meets the 
telephone company in the most fre- 
quent contacts. This is where the 
public secures the article he pays for, 
—service. He expects, and has been 
educated to require a quick, depend- 
able and pleasant sample of the com- 
pany’s product. 

The first two qualities, speed and 
dependability, are acquired by the 
operators through a serious schooling 
in the skill in handling equipment and 
the acquisition of prescribed phrase- 
ology. Practice and experience bring 
about rapidity in movement and 
choice of proper phrases. 

The third quality, pleasantness, is 
and will always be the “unknown 
quantity.” So many’ factors enter 


eS if you can, a line of tele- 


By A. J. GossE.Lin 
Montreal, Que. 


into the government of this variable, 
but necessary, attribute of the com- 
pany’s product, that constant atten- 
tion must be paid to secure its pres- 
ence in each contact. 

The frame of mind of each person 
in the line of production is so impor- 
tant, that on it depends in a large 
measure, the presence or absence of 
plesantness in every contact with the 
public. If the tone is gay and pleas- 
ant, the entire output will bear the 
imprint of this quality; if the tone is 
indifferent the customer will meet 
with a mechanical contact; finally, if 
the tone is abrupt, it cannot fail but 
to carry itself into the work through 
voice and manner. 

This, in short will give a general 
idea of the reason for the necessity for 
good personnel relations to keep the 
staff happy and contented so that the 
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highest degree of efficiency may be 
achieved. 

The telephone office in question is 
situated in a large cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis, which is about 75 percent 
French speaking. It is the fourth 
largest French speaking city in the 
world. The force is divided in ap- 
proximately the same proportion as 
far as language is concerned. Some 
few years back, a French speaking 
senior management person was ap- 
pointed. This person’s appointment 
was probably based almost exclu- 
sively on a seniority basis. Ap- 


parently no effort was made at that 
time to measure her aptitudes as a 
management person. No definite per- 
sonnel policy has been formulated 
by the company during that period, 
and it was not appreciated that a per- 


son with improper aptitudes could 
work incalculable and often irrepar- 
able harm to the people on the line of 
production. 

As it eventually worked out, she 
was found to be an irresponsible, un- 
reliable person, autocratic to the point 
of despotic unfairness and incapable 
of using proper judgment in delegat- 
ing authority. 

The outcome of this was that the 
force soon found life unbearable un- 
less they sided with the management 
person. Evidences of “‘passe-droits”’ 
were apparent on every side. Cer- 
tain people of the line organization 
who refused to bow to the dictatorial 
methods used, were made to feel that 
their attitudes denoted lack of co- 
operation. This was more in evidence 
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when certain supervisory people were 
given authority by the senior manage. 
ment person, when such delegation 
should never have been made. These 
latter abused their power tragically 
and aided the feeling of sullen resent. 
ment which kept growing month after 
month. During this time, however, 
the persons affecting to support the 
management person in her course of 
action, benefited materially, and for 
them, life was rosy. 

During 1932, the higher manage. 
ment began to realize that conditions 
in this office were reaching an impasse 
rapidly. Complaints of a serious 
nature were trickling through about 
the true state of affairs. This coupled 
with the repeated, unexplained ab- 
sences of the management person, led 
them to reduce her to lower rank in 
the same office and to _ promote 
another from an outside office. 

The new managment person had 
several pre-judgments to contend 
with at the very outset. She was 
English speaking, from an outside 
office, and she brought with her a 
reputation of being a strict though 
just disciplinarian. 

She was interviewed by the higher 
management and asked to clean up 
the situation. Among the qualities 
she possessed were punctuality zeal, 
energy and a faculty for clear thinking 
as well as a grasp of the issues it- 
volved. Her enthusiasm at the very 
outset was at a high level and she 
planned to move into the problem 
very quickly. . This was at the end of 


1932. A move to a new office and 
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location impended, and much of the 
work on the personnel angle was of 
necessity side-tracked till after the 
change, and well on into the new year. 


PRELIMINARY TREATMENT 


The new management person 
started by tackling the problem of 
decentralized authority. The prob- 
lem was handled slowly but system- 
atically. Certain supervisory people 
were reduced to the line of production 
level, and the ex-management person 
was transferred to a distant office. 
Although no thought was given at the 
time to the language question, it was 
unfortunate that in this period of 
transition, more French speaking per- 
sons were demoted. Working con- 
ditions were reviewed next, and ques- 
tions of glaring injustice were rectified 
immediately they were discovered. 

Conditions were bettered by these 
actions of the new management per- 
son. However, it was noticed that 
the spirit along the line of production, 
was lacking the necessary quality to 
put over a finished job. There seemed 
to smolder a feeling of bitterness and 
an undercurrent of animosity against 
management in general and the office 
management in particular. This 
flared almost into open revolt and 
took the form of several anonymous 
letters addressed to the highest official 
of the company. These letters con- 
tained accusations of overbearing 
attitude on the part of the manage- 
ment and of harshness on the part of 
certain supervisory people. The lan- 
guage question was brought to the 


‘of the management. 


fore, and it was pointed out that more 
English than French speaking persons 
had been appointed to supervisory 
positions, beginning with the manage- 
ment person. 

Without too much ado, an inves- 
tigation was started to ascertain the 
truth of these accusations, and the 
Employees Representatives inter- 
viewed the entire staff individually. 
(Employee Representatives are per- 
sons on the force who are elected by 
the employees to represent them in 
discussions with the management on 
questions of policy. 

In interviews, employees were 
asked to discuss frankly their views in 
connection with working conditions 
obtaining in the office, and the treat- 
ment they were receiving at the hands 
They were 
specifically told that any information 
given to the representatives would be 
treated as confidential and were 
encouraged to discuss their problems, 
if any existed. The majority ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the 
present conditions in the office, but a 
small minority was bitter in its de- 
nunciation of certain supervisory 
people. None, however, openly 
criticized the management person. 
The results of this step served to 
crystallize an idea in the mind of the 
higher management. A distinct need 
for closer personnel relations between 
the line organization and the manage- 
ment seemed to stand out as a solu- 
tion to this vexing problem. No plan 
was formulated, however, till about 
three months after this event. 
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By this time, it was decided to try 
out an experiment which would, if 
successful, solve the difficulty ex- 
perienced in raising the morale of the 
force. This experiment was based on 
a plan tried out by the Western Elec- 
tric Company at their Hawthorne 
plant in Chicago. (Please refer to 
Dr. Mayo’s work on “Human Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization” 
Chapter V.) The principle behind 
this plan was essentially to give 
management first-hand knowledge of 
the viewpoint and problems of the 
line organization, and their reaction 
to the formulated policies of the com- 
pany as they affected working condi- 
tions. An adaptation was made of it, 
with this difference: the management 
person conducted the interviews her- 
self instead of having interviewers 
brought in. It was proposed to allow 
the employees an opportunity to 
speak on an equal footing with the 
senior management person about 
working conditions, personal and per- 
sonnel problems as well as any other 
situation troubling them. If con- 
fidence were built up through these 
management-employee contacts, the 
morale of the force could be accu- 
rately gauged at any time, and treat- 
ment started in time to prevent any 
serious reaction. 

The management person began her 
interviews during the month of No- 
vember 1934, and practically the entire 
force had been covered by the suc- 
ceeding summer. She approached 
this problem by trying to visualize 
the attitudes manifested by an em- 
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ployee towards: the management 
person: her fellow-workers; the super. 
visory organization; her hours of 
work; her home life; her social life; 
her customers; her friends; her earn. 
ings; the interviewer. The interview, 
however, was really the cumulative 
effect of previous observations made 
by the management person as applied 
to the ideas expressed, however 
vaguely, by the employee during their 
talk. Every effort was made to make 
the interview an informal talk, and 
the employee was allowed full rein in 
expressing her thoughts even when 
they were irrelevant. Each employee 
was considered a case and her history 
was written up to serve as a basis 
and background for further contacts 
and possible treatment. 


GETTING RESULTS 


The results which have been ex- 
pected from this experiment are be- 
ginning to make themselves apparent. 
The first appraisal made classified 
most of the poorer cases of morale as 
caused by “temperament,” a rather 
vague term covering a multitude of 
real, underlying causes. These ap- 
praisals were made in a rather hap- 
hazard manner during 1933. No 
effort was made at that time to try to 
secure from the line organization an 
expression of opinion on the merits or 
demerits of the personnel policies of 
the company. The management per- 
son at the time surveyed the contacts 
made during the previous year, 4p- 
praised the quality of work of the 
employee, and then made a morale 
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ment —§ appraisal. It is not surprising that covering 143 people, gives a concrete 
1per- the word “temperament” was used picture of attitudes and reveals def- 
s of extensively under such circumstances. inite trends of morale. (See Table ; 
life; But the appraisal just completed, below.) 
-arn- 
riew TABLE SHOWING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
At Evident attitude of employee towards Check attitude which fits best Percentages 
ative 
d 1, Interviewer—in approach and Direct 61.5 
pe greeting Reserved or hesitant 28.7 
plied Very shy 9.8 
ever 
their 2, Nature of her Work Completely satisfied 79.0 
nake Would prefer advanced work 7.0 
Indefinite desire for change 5.6 
and Dissatisfied 8.4 
In in 
rhen 3. The Hours she Works Satisfied J 
oyee Would prefer change 23.0 
tory Dissatisfied 7.7 
- 
a 4. Her Earnings Adequate 28.0 
acts Inadequate due to demands by others 56.0 
Insufficient for personal needs or desires 16.0 
5. Her Fellow-Workers Friendly g1.0 
ex- Indifferent 7.0 
Hostile 2.0 
be- 
ent. 6. Her Management Person Friendly 94-4 
fied Indifferent 7 
eas Critical 4.2 
ther Opposing 7 
2 of 
7. Her Customers Pleasant 68.5 
ap- Abrupt 30.0 
jap- Rude 1.5 
No 
7 to 8. Her Family Completely Happy Relations 69.7 
an Worried 12.6 
Discontented or burdened 10.7 
S oF Friction 7.0 
: of 
er- g. Her Friends Completely Happy Relations 95.2 
cts Friction 4.8 
ap- ' 
the 10. Her Social Life Actively Interested 20.3 
Limited Interest 1.2 
No Interest 
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One is arrested by the results 
achieved under Item 6. Only 5.6 
percent of the people appraised are 
not friendly in their attitude toward 
the present incumbent of the manage- 
ment position. 

Other items show trends which are 
characteristic of the strenuous period 
through which everyone in industrial 
life is passing and which leaves its 
mark on the line of production, viz.: 
“nature of work”; “hours worked”’; 
“social and family life’ and espe- 
cially “earnings.” 

It is intended that the experiment 
be carried to a successful conclusion 
by reviewing the morale appraisal 
on a continuous basis and a yearly 
report prepared. 

Treatment is planned wherever it 
is possible to apply it either by the 
office management where it is possible, 
or by higher management where it is 
not. 

One of the major benefits emanat- 
ing from this experiment may be 
summed up in the words of the senior 
management person herself: ‘““This 
morale appraisal work has given me a 
real insight into the problems of each 
and every member of the force, and 
has made me feel more human about 
the job.” 


TREATMENT OF CASES 


The following are discriptions of a 
number of “cases” of employees, 
together with an account of treatment 
given to improve their morale: 


Case No. z. Interview 


Very fine type of girl, has had a lot 
of experience in clerical work and 
this is really where her interest lies 
although she says she likes the line 
work and finds it extremely inter. 
esting. The more difficult the work 
the better she likes it. She says she 
likes the office and would not like to 
go back to the work she was doing 
before. She said some of the girls 
who had been sent back to another 
office, because they could not learn 
the work, said it was very difficult, 
discipline was severe, etc. She said 
she had no difficulty in learning, had 
been very well treated and, in fact, 
things were run more smoothly and 
fairly than any office she had been in. 
She found it very trying at home dur- 
ing the past year or so on account of 
the death of her mother; all the re- 
sponsibility has fallen on her. There- 
fore, she has been very glad of her 
forced days, it has helped her out 
considerably. She keeps house for 
her father and two brothers, one only 
going to school. She says things will 
be much easier in the spring as her 
brother is getting married and they 
will all live together. She says she 
thinks the interview plan is one of 
the nicest things she has heard of and 
that she appreciated it. She is in- 
terested in sports, etc., but has no 
time for them at present. 


Case No. 1. Treatment 


No treatment was considered nec- 
essary in this case. 
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Case No. 2. Interview 


Several reports had been received 
that this operator was doing a lot of 
talking in the retiring rooms about 
not being properly treated in regard to 
her demotion from a supervisor to an 
operator when brought to this office. 
At first she was not at all direct, only 
seemed to imply certain things. 

Finally it was brought out that she 
had been reduced to an operator and 
then brought to this office while 
another supervisor had been brought 
in without any reduction in her salary 
or position. She did not think this 
was very fair. She said she was very 
particular about her work, always 
wanted it perfect. She had such a 
high opinion of herself and her work 
that she felt she could not possibly 
do wrong, some of the time. How- 
ever she alternated between de- 
preciating herself with one breath and 
exalting her work with the next. She 
said she had spoken to the district 
superintendent about this, before 
coming to this office, but was told he 
knew nothing about it. She also said 
she did not think it was fair to offer 
a supervisor the position of night 
supervisor when she had refused it 
two years ago and she had taken it in 
order to keep her salary. (This hap- 
pened to her in another office and 
she was reduced to junior supervisor, 
then to an operator when she came 
to this office.) She said shortly after 
being transferred to the staff she had 
waited fifteen minutes for a supervisor 
and was not treated very nicely. She 
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did not wish to mention the super- 
visor’s name because she was very 
nice to her now, and she received all 
the help she needed. She said when 
she was going home she had passed 
the remark to some of the operators 
that, “Believe me the supervisors will 
have to give me some help if I am 
going to stay here,” and talked about 
the incident generally. The fact was 
brought out here that she had failed 
to ring for the supervisor, and was 
taking it on herself to assume the 
supervisor was too busy which de- 
layed her in checking; she admitted 
that afterwards the supervisor gave 
her every satisfaction. (She appar- 
ently told this one, because she 
thought someone had told the Man- 
agement person about it and while no 
doubt the supervisor was somewhat 
at fault, sie caused the delay by 
failing to ring for her.) She says she 
finds it very difficult to manage with 
so many forced days in fact the 
reduction in salary was a real hard- 
ship. There are eleven of them at 
home, only herself and her brother 
working. Her sister died about a 
year ago and left six children and 
they had to take care of them. One 
of them works occasionally. They 
have had this responsibility for twelve 
years now, as the father disappeared 
at that time and has not been heard of 
since. She says she likes the work 
and is glad to be here, but found it 
very hard to learn. She thinks the 
change from night work along with 
the change to this office made it 
doubly hard, but now she feels she is 
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making real progress and has a good 
understanding of the work. She 
thinks the interview plan a good idea 
and wishes she had come to the man- 
agement person in the first place, but 
in future she will bring any problems 
to her. This operator seems to have 
a natural tendency to taking every- 
thing the wrong way and may be 
easily misunderstood due to her way 
of expressing herself. She lacks the 
judgment, ability and appearance for 
a supervisor. I understand that while 
a night operator in the other office she 
could not handle the staff and caused 
a lot of trouble and friction. Her 
home conditions have warped her 
outlook on life and her social interests 
are limited due to financial conditions. 


Case No. 2. 


A very frank explanation was given 
in connection with her case as a 
supervisor, and the fact was brought 
out that she was not reduced, as she 
implied, to come to this office but 
would have been reduced anyway due 
to surplus of supervisors. Also that 
it was the policy to bring supervisors 
from other offices to train. The 
preference would first be given to the 
ones with longer length of service than 
hers. It was further pointed out that 
the case she referred to was an in- 
terchange of supervisors between 
another office and this office with the 
idea of building up a reserve staff 
and was entirely different from her 
case. Likewise the fact was brought 
out that when it came to a reduction 
of supervisors, it was necessary to 


Treatment 


give the older supervisors the first 
choice of the night position, the same 
as it had been given to her two years 
ago. She was encouraged to bring 
her problems to the management 
person rather than talk them over 
outside and it was made clear to her 
that her advancement in this office 
depended absolutely on herself and 
the progress she made, that there were 
no promises with the position when 
she was transferred. A sympathetic 
attitude was shown towards her home 
troubles, as there is no doubt that 
things are very difficult, and she has 
had a lot of trouble. The interview 
was effective to a degree but I think 
this operator will require some atten- 
tion to guide her attitude in the 
proper direction. 


Case No. }. 


Shy, hesitant and reserved type 
until you gain her confidence. Says 
she has never liked operating. Finds 
it dull and monotonous unless on 
some special feature of the work. Is 
interested in clerical work only and 
feels she will never be anything else 
but an operator. This makes her 
unhappy and discouraged at times as 
she would like to progress. Would be 
willing to take up typing if she could 
be sure of a position, otherwise could 
not afford it. 

Finds it very difficult to manage, 
as she and her young brother, who 
only earns eight dollars a week, are 
the only support of the home (four 
people in the family, father dead). 
She seems to have the entire worty 
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and responsibility of the home and at 
times has had to have outside help. 
This has made her very sensitive and 
bitter, and is probably the reason why 
she does not mix with the staff. This 
is also the reason for her limited social 
interests. Lately she had been read- 
ing books on psychology to try and 
overcome her timidity and reserve. 
She feels her home life has held her 
back and completely spoiled her 
chances in life. Outside of clerical 
work she likes this work and has 
always felt she could come to the 
management person with her prob- 
lems. 

Said she had not had any work 
coming back lately and wondered if 
we had discontinued discussing results. 
Said this had made her nervous as 
the observers, especially the tall one, 
seemed so cold and unsympathetic 
and made her feel that they were just 
being critical, while the instructors 
worked from a more helpful point of 
view. Said she appreciated the inter- 
view and found it very helpful. 


Case No. 3. Treatment 


Have been trying to help this oper- 
ator for years to overcome her nerv- 
ousness, timidity and self-pity. She 
did not seem to get along with her 
father when he was living and this, 
connected with her home responsi- 
bilities after his death, has affected 
her health and entire outlook on life. 
Suggested she get in touch with Com- 
pany library and get some books 
also that she might join a club in 
connection with her church. She 
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says she does not like crowds or meet- 
ing people as she always finds herself 
criticising them. She really seems to 
be making an effort to come out of 
herself. Has a certain amount of 
ability but breaks down under the 
least strain. Seems to be improving 
in health and gaining more stamina; 
requires a lot of sympathy and under- 
standing. Told her I would keep her 
in mind for clerical work and if she 
felt she could take up typing, it would 
always be to her advantage. Also 
explained that for some time now we 
had been working entirely from the 
instruction results and service from 
the subcribers’ point of view. 


Case No. 4. Interview 


Very talkative type who seems to 
think her length of service entitles her 
to have her own way in most things 
although she does not abuse any 
privileges or try to cause trouble. 

She said she was very satisfied with 
things in general in the office. She 
had recently been sent to another 
office for a few weeks and was glad to 
get back because the work was more 
interesting. She did not always like 
the work. She found it very hard to 
learn. One of the supervisors at that 
time was very nasty to her. The 
work so discouraged her that she 
hated the place. She reported this 
several times to the management 
person and once to the district super- 
intendent but received no satisfac- 
tion. She knows this supervisor was 
repeatedly reported at meetings, and 
no action was taken. 
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She said at that time everyone was 
management person but the manage- 
ment person herself, and because a 
certain few were doing what they 
pleased, they did not welcome a 
change or proper discipline. She said 
she found things were run now as they 
should be. She thought the reserve 
staff should be allowed to remain for 
a longer period in the office after they 
were trained as it was very hard on a 
girl being sent back and forth between 
the offices. She found that being left 
in this office for such a long period as 
the last one helped her with her work 
and she déveloped a liking for it. 
She does not like her hours when she 
has to work after nine o’clock at 
night. She says she knows this can- 
not be helped and she could have a 
choice of day work in another office 
but does not like it. She finds it 
difficult to manage with so many 
forced days. Her parents are dead 
and she keeps a small apartment by 
herself. If her brother did not help 
her at times she could not meet ex- 
penses. She says she likes to live 
quietly, does not appear to have any 
special interests outside of her fiance 
and a few friends. She thinks there 
should be twenty minutes relief as 
the work is more difficult and trying. 
She wanted to know if the Company 
would offer the separation allowance 
again. She said she was not in a 
position to take it the last time but 
would like it now as it would enable 
her to get married. This operator 
has arrived at the stage where she 
does not want to work anymore and 
wants the separation allowance more 


than anything else. Otherwise she 
would have to live with her mother. 
in-law if she married and she does not 
wish to do this. She says she has 
never been on sickness benefit in 
seventeen years except for three 
weeks, when her mother passed away, 
and she thought the Company owed 
it to her. She added, of course, that 
it is only in fun but it had every in- 
dication of her real sentiments. 


Case No. 4. Treatment 


Two years ago when the present 
management person came to the office 
this operator was on the reserve and 
was just sent back from another office. 
She told her at that time about not 
liking this kind of work and how hard 
itwas. She said it is very difficult for 
a girl of her age (35 years) to learn 
new work and after her length of 
service the Company should realize 
this. The advantages of this work 
was explained then and the manage- 
ment person promised to keep her 
long enough in the office to get used 
to the work. This was done and 
her attitude seems somewhat changed 
because she now likes the work and 
does not encounter any difficulty in 
doing it. While this operator seems 
to grumble a lot she is rather a loyal 
type and requires sympathetic under- 
standing and her morale needs to be 
bolstered up every now and then by 
giving her an opportunity to talk. 
An explanation of the company’s 
policy with regard to separation al- 
lowance at the present time was 
given. 
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A Personnel Manager Finds General 
Intelligence Tests 


Help Segregate 


“Outstanding”, “Satisfactory”, and 
“Problem”, among Prospective Em- 
ployees. 


Tests Prove Worth 


toa Utility 


By Guy W. Wapsworts, Jr. 


Los Angeles 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The author of this article is personnel manager in an important utility company. 
He tells how and why intelligence tests were adopted and are still used by this 
company, in the hiring and transferring of employees. 


HY don’t you use questions 
W that have something to do 
with the work?” The line 
foreman asked. He had sensed the 
fact that his best welder was no 
whirlwind at answering conundrums 
and was virtually among the miss- 
ing at simple arithmetic. Moreover, 
“anyone could see” that answering 
“trick questions” could have no pos- 
sible bearing upon the knack of weld- 
ing a tight seam. The foreman was 
urging us to be practical. 
That was four years ago. Today 
general intelligence tests (along with 
Job tests and tests of temperament) 





are regular routine in our selection 
procedure. Standing in these tests 
figures extensively in promotions and 
transfers. With due regard to the 
advantage of using diversified tests, 
we consider intelligence tests our best 
single measure. We have found that 
agreement between standing in these 
tests and success on the job, is more 
consistent than with other tests we 
use. 

At the outset we had no convictions 
with regard to testing. Results with 
traditional employment methods (in- 
terviews, advising with former em- 


ployers, etc.) had not been good. We 
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decided to find out whether testing 
would improve matters. 

Our first step was to give intelli- 
gence tests to our entire existing force. 
We had two ideas in mind. First, 
we proposed to study occupational 
intelligence levels so as to define, so 
far as possible, the ranges of intelli- 
gence called into play in different job 
classifications. Stated otherwise, we 
wished to find how much intelligence 
is necessary in each occupation. 

Second, if we found that test scores 
made by employees within a given 
occupation were reasonably different, 
a further index to fitness might be 
discovered within that occupation. 
The scores of highly successful em- 
ployees might differ from those of less 
successful employees, and soon. To 
determine these points we needed rat- 


ings. These were described in the 
Personnel Journal Feb. 1935 under 
the title “Practical Employee Rat- 
ings.” 

Each employee was required to take 


two intelligence tests. This proved 
to be well advised as a check upon 
results. | Also employees who felt 
that they had not done well on the 
first test could try again. Generally, 
however, results of the two tests were 
almost the same. Where an em- 
ployee’s scores varied by more than 
§ points in the two tests, he was 
given additional tests. 

Upon completion of the testing 
campaign, test results were segre- 
gated according to payroll classifica- 
tions. We noted striking similarities 
in the intelligence of employees en- 


gaged in the same lines of work. Ip 
several occupations scores were clus. 
tered so closely as to define job intel. 
ligence within a narrow range, In 
other jobs, the intelligence found was 
much more varied. The scores of 
unskilled workers were substantially 
lower than those of skilled workers, 
clerical workers scored in the higher 
ranges, and so on. Most distribu. 
tions were fairly normal and reason. 
ably well defined in the majority of 
occupations. 


EMPLOYEE VALUES 


Comparison of Intelligence Test 
scores with the “relative value to the 
Company” of employees in given oc. 
cupations proved interesting. Our 
supervisors furnished man-to-man 
comparisons of “‘employee value” in 
each line of work. These “value 
rankings” were compared with the 
intelligence scores of the same 
employees, by correlation methods. 
(Coefficients of correlation ranged 
from +.57 to +.87 in the groups 
rated by individual supervisors. The 
coefficient for all such comparisons 
was +.68.) In sixty-three per cent 
of cases, the ratings of supervisors 
(who had no knowledge of test re- 
sults) agreed with the relative stand- 
ing of the employees in intelligence 
tests. This gave us some idea of 
“employee value” in terms of intelli- 
gence score. 

Results to this point appeared en- 
couraging enough to go on. The 
tests were a welcome substitute for 
previous efforts at guessing intelli- 
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TESTS PROVE WORTH 


ce. Anumber of applicants whom 
we had considered likely and “‘intel- 
ligent looking” had not worked out 
so well. In short, the tests offered 
measured distinctions which we had 
not been able to obtain in any other 
way. 

The value of intelligence test in- 
formation was also shown in problem 
cases. In the back-log of company 
hirings were a number of employees 
who had shifted from one line of work 
to another. Oftener than not, the 
shift had been toward an occupation 
suited to the intelligence level. In 
other cases where lack of fitness was 
obvious, changes had been deferred, 
not because of failure to recognize 
deficiencies, but in the hope that the 
employee eventually would succeed. 
Tests showed up those who could not 
possibly succeed, because they had 
not the minimum amount of intelli- 
gence necessary for the job. 

So we set up tentative occupational 
intelligence standards. These were 
frst applied in new hirings. We used 
minimum requirements only for most 
occupations. The score requirement 
was set at the center (median) of the 
distribution in each line of work. 
Studies had indicated that the upper 
fifty per cent of employees in the tests 
were more often rated by supervisors 
as having high value to the company 
than were employees who scored be- 
low that level. Thus in one manual 
occupation, we required a minimum 
sore of go while in certain clerical 
lines, we would accept no one scoring 
below 100 and so on. 
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The same standards were applied 
in studies of our existing force. Cur- 
tailment of personnel, necessitated by 
the depression, in numerous instances 
required transfers, and combining 
several duties in a single position. 
Intelligence test information was an 
important factor in making most of 
these changes. The process included 
numerous “cold” selections, based 
upon test standing alone. 

Brief mention of our rating system 
is in order at this point, so as to clarify 
subsequent discussion of test results. 
We rely for criteria upon periodic 
ratings on a three point scale (“Out- 
standing,” “Satisfactory,” ‘Prob- 
lem’’), furnished by our supervisors. 
These ratings chiefly reflect supervi- 
sor satisfaction (or dissatisfaction). 
We have not found it worth while to 
go beyond this point in the search 
for “ideal” appraisals of employee 
value. Test standing has no influ- 
ence upon the ratings, as the super- 
visors have no knowledge of test re- 
sults. 

Perhaps the best over-all picture of 
results, to date, is offered in Chart I, 
which is self explanatory. The total 
number of hirings was 702, the “non- 
test employees” representing 594 
cases, the “‘test employees” 108 cases. 
Tests in addition to those of general 
intelligence figured in the selection of 
“test employees,” but an acceptable 
intelligence score was the basic re- 
quirement in each case. As between 
two men who met the intelligence re- 
quirement in applying for work in a 
mechanical line, we would choose the 
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one making the higher score in a me- 
chanical test. In no case, however, 
did we accept an applicant with a 
high score in a job test who did not 
meet the minimum intelligence re- 
quirement. 

Our three point ratings (“Outstand- 
ing,” “Satisfactory,” “Problem’’) en- 
abled us to compare the intelligence 
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were found 61 per cent of the “prob lem 
lem” employees and only 27 per cent 


are 
of the “Outstanding” employees§ suc 
Above this mark were found 57 peel apy 


cent of the “Outstanding” employee} ma 
and 39 per cent of the “Problen’| 
employees. 

We conclude that we increase oy 
chance of successful selection when} Bu 
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For female clerical employees, we work there are definite “top” limits 


found that a test score of 105 was the 
best dividing line. Below this score 


as well as minimum limits. In one 
occupation for example the “Prob- 
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km” and “Outstanding” percentages 
we exactly reversed, i.e., the more 
wecessful hirings are found among 
applicants who score below a certain 
j mark. 

It is obvious that in this testing 
process we reject a proportion of ap- 
plicants who might turn out well. 
But we rule out an even greater pro- 

rtion who are likely to fail on the 
job, and at the same time we sub- 
stantially improve our chances of se- 
keting superior applicants. 

We have no observations to add to 
the much discussed subject of what 
these tests measure. While contro- 
vesies over definition may well be 
kft to authority, the personnel man 
has a thoroughly practical concern in 
the subject of “‘intelligence.” It is 
embarrassing to have “hand-picked” 
applicants reported as “unable to 
karn” or unable to “understand in- 
structions.” We can recommend in- 
teligence tests as good insurance 
against surprises of this sort. 

The fact that, after trial, job tests 
occupy a secondary position in our 
testing program deserves brief com- 
ment. Perhaps the nature of our 
lines of employment explains this in 
some degree. © We have no exact 
measures of production, as our em- 
ployees are engaged, for the most 
part, in “‘service” occupations in 
vhich the amount of work varies from 
day today. Acceptable performance, 
ower and beyond technical skill, re- 
quires ability to change pace, and to 
fercise independent judgement. Our 
supervisors, therefore, place consider- 
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able emphasis upon “all around abil- 
ity.” Apparently in tests of general 
intelligence the results more nearly 
reflect such ability, than is the case 
with specific job tests. In any case, 
our findings are that favorable scores 
for our various lines of work are more 
readily defined in intelligence scores 
than in marks made by our employees 
in other tests. On the other hand 
we would not willingly be without 
job tests. Often times they afford 
very helpful distinctions between ap- 
plicants of relatively the same in- 
telligence. 

Reflecting upon our experience to 
date, we would observe as follows: 

1. Intelligence tests can be applied 
to a “service” organization in such a 
way as to multiply chances of success- 
ful selection. Scores in these tests 
do not tab and ear-mark applicants 
who will invariably succeed, but se- 
lections made within “favorable score 
ranges” increase the percentage of 
success. 

2. Intelligence tests findings will 
rule out some applicants who con- 
ceivably might succeed. The same 
statement could be made regarding 
any method of selection now in use. 
Not by any means infallible, test find- 
ings merely point to greater or less 
probability of success in given cases. 

While our testing procedures are 
not beyond the experimental stage, 
we feel that intelligence tests have 
definitely improved our selection tech- 
nique. It appears, further, that they 
have furnished measures which we 
could not obtain in any other way. 








Research Reports 


During the War the English government formed an Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board to help in speeding up the manufacture of munitions. This Board with its 


staff of investigators was so valuable that it has continued ever since. 


Its functions 


were recently broadened to include all aspects of industrial health, so that its titl 
is now the Industrial Health Research Board. 

Its last annual report lists research being conducted on lighting, noise, dust, heating 
and ventilation, physique of labor, boredom, sickness and absenteeism, occupational 
sickness, accident proneness and vocational suitability. 

A list of publications and reports of the Board are obtainable from its U. S. agents, 
the British Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave., New York. 

The Board’s last three reports are here reviewed by John H. R. Arms, Member, 
A.S.M.E., and Mabel R. Arms, Member, A.A.S.W. 


THE PHYSIQUE OF MAN IN INDUSTRY 


By E. P. Cathcart, D. E. R. Hughes and J. G. Chalmers. 


43 PP-» 24 


tables, 10 charts and 3 illustrations: 45¢. 


This investigation borrows experi- 
ence from an anthropometric study 
made in 1903-4 after the Boer War; 


a 1g20 publication on world war 
service examination by the Ministry 
of National Service; and in 1927, 
measurements of 4000 women in 
industry. 

Measurements taken included 
height, weight, grip, lift or lumbar 
pull, and distance of finger tip to 
ground. The last is largely depend- 
ent on height and is of interest only 
to determine the most efficient height 
for work tables. 

Those long unemployed were in- 
ferior in weight and strength. This 
fact is of special interest in these 
days of “made work” and doles. 
This investigation showed that em- 
ployers shun as physically unfit, 
those long out of work, and that men 


in the higher age brackets are less 
employed than younger men. The 
smaller stature of the unemployed 
makes them last called by employers. 
Smaller stature usually means lower 
weight, and worry and undernourish- 
ment increase the condition. These 
contribute further to less strength. 
Parenthetically, the commentator 
must see in this report great argu- 
ment for the education of the unen- 
ployed toward keeping them busy at 
any constructive work even if unre- 
numerative, in order to hold their 
morale and physical fitness. 

Students averaged taller and heav- 
ier than the regularly employed and 
equal in grip and lift. 

Of assistance to the employer of 
skilled and unskilled labor are the 
observations that strength is not 
forecast by bulk; that heavy laborers 
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have low grip power; that “pot 
bellied” subjects are weak on lumbar 
or lift. 

“It is concluded that no certain 
index of physical fitness, industrial 
or other, has as yet been discovered.” 
“The man of medium size with quick 
wits and quickly moving muscles is 
probably best fitted to cope with the 
technique of modern industry.” 
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The current report covers 13,656 
men of whom 1,328 had been unem- 
ployed for more than six months, and 
1,735 were university students. The 
subjects were taken from London, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield and other centers 
which represent groups of industries 
as well as geographical variation. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF WEAVERS UNDER VARYING CONDI- 
TIONS OF NOISE 


By H. C. Weston and S. Adams. 


Noise consciousness is spreading to 
the industries which are realizing 
that they pay for noise by reduced 
production. Messrs. Weston and 
Adams went beyond laboratory ex- 
periments to ascertain the actual 
ynalty on industry, taking a textile 
mil with its continuous roar and 
datter of about 96 decibels (objec- 
tonable or disturbing noise, or 
‘Dlare,” beginning at 80 decibels) 
‘because a convenient measure of 
output—which can be shown to be 
dependent on personal efficiency—is 
radily obtainable.” Reducing un- 
necessary and objectionable noise 
a composite result generated by 
gears, cams and picking mechanism) 
vould mean entirely new design of 
quipment and mills. Immediate 
placement is therefore prohibitive. 
for their experiment special plugs or 


15 pp., 7 charts, 5 tables: 20¢. 


“ear defenders” were provided for a 
group of weavers, damping only 
above certain intensity levels. Tests 
covered two periods, one of twelve 
weeks and one of twenty-six weeks, 
one group of workers wearing “ear- 
defenders,” and the control group 
working under usual conditions. The 
details of the test show an agreement 
with previous investigations on the 
effect of noise upon weavers, and 
strengthens the conclusion that noise 
is not a negligible factor in industrial 
efficiency; that operators may be- 
come accustomed to excessive noise 
but some effects remain and are re- 
vealed only by objective measure- 
ment; that excessive noise is to the 
human organism very much as exces- 
sive friction is to the machine—it 
wastes energy. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ILLUMINATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


I. Tue Errect or Size or Work. 


Joint Report with the Illumination Research Committee London, England, 
14 pp., 6 charts, 3 tables: 15¢. 


This brochure considers a portion 
of the study by A. W. Beuttell of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
on relation of size of work to illumi- 
nation. The brochure omits con- 
sideration of contrast and rate of 
movement. 

Size is “defined in terms of the 
angle subtended at the eye by any 
detail of the object which it is desir- 
able to see.” 

Tests were conducted on eighteen 
male employees of the Photometry 
Department of the National Physical 


Laboratory, using Landolt broken 
ring test sheets, the breaks in the 
rings subtending angles of from one 


to ten minutes. The tests were 
conducted in individual cubicles with 
equal light intensities, from 0.16 to 
500 footcandles. Many details were 
observed such as test of vision of the 
subjects, proper work illumination, 
lack of glare, rest periods during 
tests, entire 36 observations or 36 


minutes of tests carried over three 
days to avoid fatigue. 

This study leads to the conclusion 
that desired results shall come “not 
from equal facility of vision for differ. 
ent sizes, but from maximum possible 
facility of vision for each size. There 
will still be a difference between the 
visability of different tasks in which 
size varies, but this difference will be 
reduced to a minimum.” In tasks 
not purely visual, but in which 
manipulative skill is a controlling 
factor, ‘“‘the extent of the effect of 
illumination upon facility of vision 
will not be adequately measured by 
the improvement of output.” 

A nomogram is appended for find- 
ing the visual angle from the size of 
the object and the distance from the 
eye. The study thus sets forth a 
definite formula for use by the indus- 
trial or illuminating engineer to deter- 
mine light conditions for various 
sizes of work. 





